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Rests—Authorized and Unauthorized 


By Rex B. Hersry, University of Pennsylvania 


Workers in exacting or monotonous operations are bound to take 
rests—often inefficiently—whether management makes provision 
for rest pauses or not. Mr. Hersey, Research Associate and In- 
structor in Industry in the Wharton School, urges systematic 
training of workers in the technique of complete relaxation, as 
well as carefully considered provision for adequate rest periods. 
The employer who does not authorize rests will pay for those 


authorized by. his competitor. 


N BEING told of some recent 
() experiments in rest-periods, 
a manufacturer acquaintance 
of mine exclaimed, ‘Well, who pays 
for the time taken out? I wouldn’t 
mind introducing rests into my plant 
if the men would take them on their 
own time.” Such a viewpoint is typi- 
cal of a large section of employers and 
managers. On the one hand, they 
fail to recognize any possible physical 
or mental necessity for rest. On the 
other hand they consider that either 
strict supervision or wage rate incen- 
tives will force or induce their em- 
ployees to spend every available 
moment of their working time on the 
job. But are they right? Rather is 
the conclusion forced upon one that 
everywhere men and women engaged 
in monotonous occupations steal their 
rests in case authorized rests are not 
allowed. 


RESTING ON THE JOB 


The following illustrations, all piece 
work, taken at random from personal 
observation in several factories in the 
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Philadelphia district, will show how 
prevalent time stealing is and what 
difficulties are met in attempting to 
solve the problem by ordinary 
methods. 

In the cone-winding department of 
a textile mill, working 92 hours and 
employing 50 young girls, seventeen 'to 
twenty-two years of age, the foreman 
stated that the “sneak to the toilet’ 
was the bane of his existence. So 
prevalent was the trouble that he could 
pick out no one person not guilty. 
Recognizing that the length of the 
working period justified some trips to 
the dressing room, he could devise no 
standard rule to apply without incur- 
ring the risk of encroaching too heavily 
upon his workers’ actual rights. 

In the spinning departments of this 
and two other textile plants, the same 
problem was encountered, though in 
these instances it became an urgent 
problem for the foreman only in peri- 
ods of heavy orders or bad yarns. 
At such times it is a frequent occur- 
rence for the men workers to give 
vent to their irritation and disgust by 
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stopping their work, cursing it out and 
then going off for ten or fifteen minutes. 
The girls relieve their mental tension 
by bursting into tears. 

Numerous other instances will be 
given later, in connection with the 
changes brought about through the 
introduction of rest-periods in a photo- 
mount and printers card plant and a 
textile plant, to be designated here- 
after as Plant A and Plant B. As yet 
I have not had the opportunity to 
observe and tabulate the exact amount 
of time lost per hour through unau- 
thorized resting. The war-time inves- 
tigations of Vernon in England, how- 
ever, seem to show that workers 
accommodate themselves as best they 
can to their hours of work in accord- 
ance with “the law of maximum pro- 
duction with minimum effort.’”! 

Vernon’s observations of rests in a 
typical munitions plant show the rest 
taken by men and women engaged in 
active effort averaged 7 to 8 minutes 
per hour, while the women, who spent, 
in general, 37.8 minutes of each hour 
in passively watching their machines, 
averaged 3.7 minutes’ rest per hour.’ 
There are few observant foremen with 
whom I have talked who have not 
agreed with these findings in principle, 
though they could not verify the exact 
number of minutes taken off. 

Moreover, Taylor and Gantt, the 
pioneers in the scientific management 
movement, early made use of their 
knowledge of this indiscriminate rest- 


1H.M. Vernon. Industrial Fatigue and 
Efficiency. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1921, pp. 26 and 115. 

? Health of Munition Workers’ Commit- 
tee. Final Report. London: His Majesty’s 
Stationary Office, 1918, pp. 161-162. 
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ing by systematically providing fre- 
quent rest-periods on certain fatiguing 
jobs, such as 13 minutes’ rest out of 
each 63 minutes’ work or 1 minute’s 
rest out of each 4 minutes. In fact, 
they attributed much of their success 
in speeding up production to these 
rests. However, the simultaneous in- 
troduction of very improved methods 
of work make it impossible to discern 
just what credit must really be given 
to the rests. Later experiments have 
likewise proved the value of brief 
changes of occupation or rotation of 
jobs in lessening fatigue. Thus, there 
can be no doubt that Taylor and other 
far-seeing leaders in the management 
movement saw clearly the necessity 
of rest and the danger of monotony. 
But the less thoughtful rank and file 
have tended for the most part to stress 
improved methods with their accom- 
panying increased production and have 
too often seen in time study only an 
opportunity to set rates. In conse- 
quence, any thorough and scientific 
utilization of rests, along with the 
whole problem of mental benefits to 
the workers, has been relegated to the 
industrial basement. Happier trains 
of thought have not, as a rule, been 
induced in the workers because of the 
scientific management movement. No 
lessening of the workers’ paranoid 
fears of conspiracy on the part of the 
employers has been noted. 

In plant A, the photo-mount plant, 
a very high grade of just and efficient 
management is practiced. One fea- 
ture is the rest-pause. Two 15-min- 
ute rest-periods are given—at ten and 
three o’clock in an eight-hour day. 
Here the workers prize their privilege 
of authorized resting and are frank 
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in telling how they formerly got their 
rest both there and in other plants 
where no authorized resting was per- 
mitted. Five girls admitted that in 
two plants where the forewoman would 
not let them sneak off, they, though 
on piece work, found a way to put 
their machines temporarily out of 
commission. The girls claimed that 
they innately revolted at such action, 
but felt they would go crazy if they 
could not stop for a while. Their 
record at Plant A is excellent. 

Five men working on finishing 
machines told how in the old days, 
when a ten-hour and later a nine- 
hour day was the rule at Plant A, they 
used to leave their machines one by 
one regularly every morning after 
working about two or two and one- 
half hours and spend 15 or 20 minutes 
in the only rest-room available, the 
toilet. In the afternoon, from 3:15 
to 3:45, the same procedure was fol- 
lowed, except that they would lower 
a wire to a boy from a shop and bring 
up pretzels for a little lunch. It may 
be that this firm got the suggestion for 
its present custom of serving pretzels 
and milk or fruit at the afternoon rest 
period from this illicit practice of its 
own employees. The foreman states 
that now the men practically never 
leave their machines, except at rest- 
period. Many girls in other depart- 
ments of the same plant make the same 
assertion, saying that they often feel 
like stopping their machines and walk- 
ing around for a while or washing their 
somewhat sticky hands, but “usually 
keep on working as we realize the rest- 
period is soon coming.” 
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RESTING OFF THE JOB 


The resting described in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs is not the only 
method of gaining relaxation. This 
is, on the whole, not sufficient to coun- 
ter-balance the cumulative effect of 
the workers’ daily mental or physical 
tension. Relief in this instance is 
sometimes gained when the workers 
absent themselves for a longer or 
shorter period, or make a change of 
plant or of occupation. Our inves- 
tigations in three textile mills and one 
metal-working plant show that absen- 
teeism in those departments where the 
normal strain was heaviest almost 
doubled when business tended to im- 
prove or when efforts to increase pro- 
duction were made by the manage- 
ment. In the departments of Plant B 
where absenteeism was most preva- 
lent, namely spinning and sorting, the 
introduction of carefully worked out 
and properly utilized rest-periods 
reduced this form of taking rest to 
practically nil. The effect of rest-per- 
iods on absenteeism at Plant A was 
not noted at the time of their introduc- 
tion. 

The example of Plant B, meager 
as it may be, seems to point toward a 
possible conclusion that resting-off- 
the-job will to a large extent be taken 
care of, when the problem of resting- 
on-the-job is adequately solved. Ver- 
non, Gilbreth, Myers and others have 
likewise shown the benefits of rests- 
on-the-job, not only to decrease absen- 
teeism and sickness, but also to mini- 
mize accidents and spoiled work; they 
have, however, approached a solution 
almost entirely from the physiological, 
production and management angles. 
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That is to see the problem in only a 
half light. Let us here consider rest- 
ing-on-the-job largely from the psycho- 
logical or human relations angle. 


THE PURPOSE OF REST 


Rests are commonly introduced with 
the idea of relieving fatigue, but the 
following evidence seems to indicate 
that their function must be broken 
down into more specific purposes.* 

Both Plants A and B typify good 
general conditions, such as a fair labor 
policy, efficient management, steady 
attention to working conditions and 
the need of regular employment. The 
operations compared are sufficiently 
similar as regards their physical and 
mental tension to discount the fact 
that the two plants represent different 
industries. The main distinction is 
that Plant A is an eight-hour plant, 
while Plant B is a ten-hour plant. 
Therefore, other factors being equal- 
ized, it seems that both the psycho- 
logical and the physiological benefits 
of rest-periods would certainly be 
more difficult to secure in Plant B. 
The rests were introduced in Plant A 
in 1916 and all records regarding the 
objective effects of the change had 
been destroyed before our investigation 
began. However, the President and 
the Secretary of the company stated 
that they had checked up on produc- 
tion at the time and were certain the 
output per worker had not fallen. 
Beyond that, they had not bothered, 
because they “had authorized the rest 


* The Health of Munition Workers’ Com- 
mittee (Page 7, Final Report) defines fa- 
tigue as, ‘‘the sum of the results of activity 
which show themselves in a diminished 
capacity for doing work.”’ 
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for the general benefit and well-being” 
of their employees. In Plant B, on 
the other hand, the rests were intro- 
duced by the chief investigator of our 
group, and it was possible to observe 
conditions both “before and after 
taking.” 


AUTHORIZED RESTS IN AN EIGHT- 
HOUR PLANT 


In Plant A the definite general rest- 
period, as was previously stated, is 
employed, breaks of 15 minutes being 
given at 10:00 a.m. and 3:00 p.m. to 
all girls and to the men working with 
them. In the afternoon the girls are 
given a snack to eat; pretzels and milk 
or fruit. The men, in general, are not 
included in the rest, because most of 
those not included are “‘make ready” 
men or machine fixers and their work 
possesses both variety and interest. 

During the rest the workers usually 
leave their machines and gather in 
their respective rest-rooms, provided 
the rest-room is comfortably equipped 
and conveniently near. They seem, 
on the whole, anxious to get away en- 
tirely from the influence and _condi- 
tions of their job, especially if the work 
has not been going well. Many lie 
down or sit quietly in the easy chairs 
provided. Others by conversation, 
dancing or free movement effect a 
startling metamorphosis from dull, 
quiet, sedate working creatures to gay, 
unrestrained social creatures, thus 
tending, perhaps unconsciously, to 
break down any train of pessimistic 
revery which may have taken posses- 
sion of their mental hinterland. The 


Elton Mayo, ‘“‘Revery and Industrial 
Fatigue." Journal of Personal Research, 
December, 1924, Vol. 3, No. 8, pp. 273-281. 
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following examples will make this last 
point more clear. 


EFFECT ON MENTAL ATTITUDES 


Two sorts of mental attitudes were 
noticed, the one induced by the con- 
ditions of work on the job, the other 
brought to the plant and induced by 
home or other conditions external to 
the factory. In regard to the first, 
the statements of men and girls work- 
ing at monotonous but usually light 
work on finishing machines and print- 
ing presses, were that they liked ‘‘the 
mental change”’ the rest brought them. 
They felt “‘more like tackling work on 
their return.” In regard to the men- 
tal attitude induced by conditions over 
which the plant has no control, prac- 
tically two-thirds of the girls in the 
plant (and my personal observation 
bears them out) testified to numerous 
instances when they had come to the 
plant with “a grouch” or with the 
blues, but had usually lost them at the 
ten o’clock rest-period, after they had 
got together with the other girls and 
had a chance to “blow off steam.” 
Comparing the general mental atti- 
tude of both men and girls in this 
plant with that found in other plants 
where conditions were similar except 
for the rest-periods, the difference in 
mental attitude was often marked. 
The echoes, as we call them, from the 
reveries of the workers in Plant A, be 
the employees old or young, were prac- 
tically never, as in many other places, 
of physical ailments, personal worries, 
paranoid fears of the foreman and 
other workers, or dissatisfaction with 
their status or conditions of life. The 
benefits of a relevant and happy men- 
tal hinterland do not need general sta- 
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tistical proof. Every individual can. 
by introspection and observation 
verify its values for himself. 


Ease of supervision 


The regularized rest-period makes 
the supervisory and disciplinary duties 
of the foremen in this particular plant 
easier. As arule, new girls or men are 
carefully told about their privileges 
and corresponding duties. They must 
be at their machines ready to start 
work promptly at eight. They must 
keep at their work steadily, except for 
the rest-periods or when it is neces- 
sary to visit the hospital or dressing 
room. Moreover, on the foremen’s 
suggestion, the whistle is now blown 
two minutes before the rest is over and 
each workers must be at his or her 
place of work, ready to start promptly 
at the close of the period. If any 
workers violate these regulations fre- 
quently, without permission (and the 
proportion is usually very small) the 
burden of proof is on their shoulders. 
The foreman thus has fewer allowances 
to make and fewer workers to keep 
under close surveillance. The appli- 
cation of disciplinary measures is ren- 
dered simpler. The comparatively hap- 
pier spirit of the workers in this plant 
has made the problem of human rela- 
tions—one of the foreman’s most tmpor- 
tant tasks—much easier to solve. 


RESTS IN A TEN-HOUR PLANT 


In Plant B, the rest-periods have 
been in effect, with the exception of 
a short break of about two weeks, for 
the past sixteen months. Compari- 
son of the mental attitudes of the 
workers in Plants A and B shows very 
little distinction. In spite of the ten- 
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hour day, the workers in Plant B threw 
off almost entirely that unhealthy 
mental preoccupation which formerly 
was a general characteristic of the 
sorting and spinning departments. 
They seem now as happy in their work 
as the workers in Plant A. This con- 
clusion, reached by listening to the 
echoes from their reveries, is borne 
out by objective facts: 

“A high labor turnover (tempera- 
mental in character) was got rid of, 
productive efficiency was increased,’ 
and the general morale greatly im- 
proved.’”é 

Since the general psychological 
results attained are approximately the 
same in both plants, and other con- 
ditions, excepting hours, are deemed 
equal, it seems logical to attribute a 
greater efficiency to the rests in Plant 
B. It is true that in Plant B more 
time is spent in resting and the periods 


have been very carefully worked out 


5’ The production for the year preceding 
the introduction of the rest-periods averaged 
not more than 73 units. The production for 
the 16 months of rests averaged 83 units or 
an increase of 13.7 per cent. 

6 Op. cit., pp. 281. 

7Rest and work are distributed as 
follows: 


Plant B 


2 hours work 
10 minutes rest 
1 hour, 30 minutes work 
10 minutes rest 
1 hour, 10 minutes work 
5 hours, total half-day. 
The proportion is 1 minute’s rest for 
every 14 minutes’ work. 
Plant A 
2 hours work 
15 minutes rest 
1 hour, 45 minutes work 
4 hours, total half-day 
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to care for the increasing strain.’ 
But the real explanation seems to be 
that in Plant B the most complete 
relaxation was aimed at. Further- 
more, the workers were instructed in 
the technique of relaxation. 

Therefore, the various points 
brought out by investigation in both 
plants seem to suggest that rest is 
best achieved by complete relaxation. 
To accomplish this purpose in the 
factory it must: 

1. Relieve the workers as 
viduals or as a group from 

A. Tension 
(a) Physical tension 
(b) Mental tension 
(c) Both physical and 
mental tension 
(d) Physical tension and 
subnormal mental 
tension, i.e., dis- 
persed thinking. 
B. All forms of restraint. 

2. Allow full opportunity for a 
restoration of physical and mental 
balance. 

If we compare the effect of un- 
authorized resting or time stealing 
with this psychological norm; we can 
readily see that it almost entirely fails 
to satisfy the requirements. A com- 
plete relaxation of physical or mental 
tension is impossible, if the worker 
must remain near his machine in an: 


indi- 





The proportion is 1 minute’s rest for 
every 15 minutes’ work. 

But, if we reckon in the noon hour of 60 
minutes in each plant as additional rest, 
the proportion is changed. Plant A, 2 
minutes’ rest to 10 minutes’ work. Plant 
B, 2 minutes’ rest to 11 minutes’ work. It 
seems hardly safe to concede to either plant 
a definite advantage in the time spent in 
resting. 
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attitude of work or has to steal away 
to a toilet. Under such conditions, 
the worker suffering from dispersed 
thinking is certainly very imperfectly 
removed from the dominance of his 
reveries, especially if they be unhappy. 
For the restraint of his machine or 
work is substituted the restraint of 
watching for the foreman. Certainly 
any sort of authorized rest or even 
rotation of jobs is better than this 
deleterious time stealing. 


UTILIZATION OF RESTS 


Bodily relaxation vs. active recreation 


Any firm which decides to introduce 
rests of any sort is interested in seeing 
to it that their workers utilize the 
time given to the best advantage, both 
of themselves and of the firm. At 
present most firms giving rests allow 
the workers to spend the time as they 
see fit, seeming to act on the unwar- 
ranted premise that the workers will 
vary the recreation in a manner best 
suited to the need of both individual 
and occasion. From observation of 
the workers’ actions one gains the im- 
pression that the older they are, the 
more they incline to complete quiet; 
the younger they are, the more they 
incline to conversation or dancing or 
athletics of some sort. Moreover, the 
more physical fatigue enters, the more 
the workers tend to seek complete 
muscular relaxation, while purely 
monotonous labor or sedentary office 
work induces a desire for change of 
position or brisk movement. Cer- 
tainly all these possible methods of 
resting give some relief from tension 
and restraint and are beneficial, but 
they fail to aim at complete relaxation. 
They do not bring the individual’s 
greatest restorative powers into action. 
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This purpose can only be accomplished 
by a condition approximating sleep, 
which is the most complete relaxation 
possible. 

As regards muscular fatigue, few 
objections to this proposition will be 
raised. When the problem is one of 
reducing the effects of mental strain or 
monotony, the case is not so clear. 
Yet experience in psychopathological 
clinics has proved that both mental 
strain and obsessive reveries are re- 
lieved and checked most effectively by 
the induction in the patient of com- 
plete muscular relaxation. Such re- 
laxation is but a preparatory measure 
to the induction of sleep.® 


Complete relaxation best 


A large mid-western plant inter- 
ested in this question picked out at 
random six of its best workers in three 
different departments in light mono- 
tonous sedentary operations and 
checked up on the way they spent their 
rest-periods. In every case they 
found that these girls almost habitu- 
ally took a nap or at least threw them- 
selves down on sofas in an attitude as 
completely relaxed as possible. 

A check on the twenty best workers 
in seven departments of Plant A 
showed that sixteen usually sat quiet 
and relaxed, sometimes lying down. 
Three varied their rests by dancing 
occasionally. Only one danced prac- 
tically every day. 

In Plant A, I induced two very 
healthy and strong men workers en- 
gaged in monotonous and fairly heavy 
machine labor to go to the dispen- 


8 Margaret F. Washburn. Movement and 
Mental Imagery. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin Company, 1916, pp. 227-231. 
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sary, near at hand, and lie down in a 
completely relaxed position for ten 
minutes of the afternoon rest-period 
throughout a two-weeks period. The 
object of the experiment was primarily 
to see how easily the two workers, who, 
according to general belief, needed rest 
the least, could get to sleep. From the 
second day on one had no difficulty in 
going to sleep almost immediately, 
while the other began to be able to go 
to sleep at the end of the second week. 
While the effects of the change in 
method of resting on the physical or 
mental condition of the workers were 
not particularly observed, yet the 
first worker claimed that he was bene- 
fitted in two ways. First, his mental 
attitude toward his work during the 
last two hours of the afternoon shift 
became brighter at the end of the first 
week. Second, a slight hurting in his 
eyes, which often developed during the 
afternoon shift, did not occur after 
the third afternoon of complete relaxa- 
tion. He asserts that since going back 
to the old method he can tell the differ- 
ence. The men ceased the experiment 
at the end of two weeks because no 
rest-rooms or sofas were available for 
them, except a lunch and smoking 
room with easy chairs three floors 
above this department. The dispen- 
sary contained only two beds and was 
not always available. 

Among the girls, for whom the rests 
were especially adopted (the men being 
affected only as they worked with the 
girls or had them as helpers), I found 
a greater desire to take a nap than was 
usually put into practice. Some of 
the reasons given for not doing so were: 
“The sofas are already taken.” 
“Other girls might think we are weak- 
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lings.” “It’s toonoisy.” ‘We would 
rather dance.” 

In Plant B, where the method of 
complete relaxation was introduced 
at the very beginning, it was so uni- 
versally practiced and proved so satis- 
factory that the management on their 
own initiative bought army cots to 
take the place of the sacks filled with 
cotton or wool, which were first used. 
These cots were placed at the end of 
each machine alley. 


TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS 


It seems, therefore, that, as a ten- 
tative basis for further investigation 
we may conclude: 

1. In all exacting tasks or monoton- 
ous operations, the workers take rests, 
often very inefficiently; so that the 
question is not whether time shall be 
spent in resting, but rather, how to 
regulate and utilize most effectively 
the time so spent. 

2. The present methods of volun- 
tary utilization of the rest-period on 
the part of workers cannot be taken as 
a guide to the most effective methods 
of relaxation. 

3. Given quiet and proper facilities, 
and instruction in the art of complete 
relaxation, there are probably few 
workers who could not learn to get to 
sleep during 10 minutes of a 15 minute 
rest-period. 

4. In the introduction of rests into 
a plant, the management should keep 
before its eyes the ideal of providing 
abundant facilities for complete relaxa- 
tion and should instruct the workers 
in its benefits rather than leave the 
matter to the workers themselves. 
Complete relaxation should not be 
demanded, in view of possible objec- 
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tions from. the workers, but should 
be made the logical and natural 
method. Of course there are many 
industrial plants whose facilities or 
occupational conditions will not per- 
mit such a complete form of relaxa- 
tion; but even they will benefit by 
keeping in mind the value of maximum 
relaxation and giving facilities for it 
wherever possible. 
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5. Of course, ideal rests cannot be 
expected to solve all the employers’ 
problems of labor unrest. They are, 
however, of comparable importance 
with proper working conditions and 
an assured, steady and adequate wage. 
No matter what wages he may pay, 
the employer who does not authorize 
rests will pay for those authorized by 
his competitor. 





Predicting Managerial Success: A Case 
Study of Two Business Men 


By Manion A. Bitts, Aeina Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 





It is many years since Toulouse made his famous studies of the 
mental abilities and habits of work of Zola, the novelist, and 
Poincaré, the mathematician.: Dr. Bills makes a plea for similar 
intensive psychographic studies of individual managers in business 
and industry. She illustrates the possibilities of the method by 
a brief comparison of two chain store managers. These man- 
agers are strikingly different in mental alertness and social 
effectiveness. Their methods of work are as different as thetr per- 
sonalities; yet each is successful. 

This case study method supplements the usual technique of job 
analysis. It tends to reveal not only what the duties of a particu- 
lar managerial -position really are, but also what abilities and 
personal qualifications are essential to their successful accom- 


plishment. 


/ \HERE have been many at- 
tempts in the last few years to 
use tests, questionnaires, ap- 

plication blanks, rating scales and 

interviews for predicting the relative 
success of persons in a given kind of 
work. In some cases these attempts 
have been eminently successful, but 
in many instances, and especially for 
the more complex jobs, they have 
failed, or succeeded only in a limited 


1 Edouard Toulouse: Emile Zola. Paris: 
Société d’éditions scientifique, 1896. 

Henri Poincaré. 
Enquéte médico-psychologique sur la su- 
périorité intellectuelle. Tome 2. Paris: 
Flammarion, 1910. 

Cf. H. L. Hollingworth: Vocational Psy- 
chology; Its Problems and Methods. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 1916, 
pp. 81-88. 


way. We believe that one reason VY 


for this failure has been the tendency 
to consider only the title by which a 
job goes, or the final result of a job, 
and not to consider the method of 
performing the work or the means 
used to reach that result. In reality 
the method of doing a given complex 
job may differ so radically from person 
to person that the job actually becomes 
different, and consequently permits 
men of entirely different qualities to 
fill it. That is, the psychologist ean- 
not hope for a correlation between 
tests and success if the actions involved 
in the job for which one is testing are~ 
not standardized. 1 

The failure to consider sufficiently 
the possibility that a job may be done 
successfully in two radically different 
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ways arises in part from the fact that 
the case method has been little used 
in normal psychology. The case 
method requiring as it does exhaustive 
study of a few individuals from all 
angles rather than the study of a large 
number of individuals from a single 
angle has, we believe, a use in the field 
of applied normal psychology just as 
it has in the fields of abnormal psy- 
chology and medicine. 


PSYCHOGRAPHS OF TWO MANAGERS 


As an example of the way that a 
detailed personal inventory or psycho- 
graph may explain the failure of 
tests to predict success in a given 
job, we wish to offer the following 
study. We shall compare two men 
who held nominally the same man- 
agerial job. At the time that the 
tests were made they were considered 
to have succeeded equally well, though 
all tests showed them to be men 
of totally different mental ability, and 
to be strikingly unlike in their emo- 
tional and social reactions. 

Four years ago, the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel Research of Carnegie Institute 
of Technology made a detailed study 
of a group of chain store managers. 
This study consisted of (1) an intel- 
ligence test? given to all managers; 
(2) a group adaptation of Miss Dow- 
ney’s “Will Profile” test® given to a 

? Test described—W. V. Bingham, Psy- 
chol. Bull., February, 1920, p. 57. Data 
reported by C. S. Yoakum, Forbes Maga- 
zine, January, 1922. 

% Adapted by members of the Bureau of 
Personnel Research, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. Described by M. J. Ream, 
“Group will-temperament tests,’ Journal 


of Educational Psychology, January, 1922, 
vol. 13, pp. 7-16. 
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small group of the managers; (3) a 
“Social Relations” test‘ given to the 


same group; (4) a rating of all 
managers by each other on a series of 
traits; (5) a detailed study of the store 
methods of a number of managers 
made during a week’s stay in each of 
their stores; and (6) a study oftheir 
store records as regards “mark up,” 
“turn over,” “sales,” “mark downs” 


and gross and net profits. 


For a comparative case study, we 
have chosen from this group two 
managers who were running stores 
of the same size in towns closely simi- 
lar. These managers had the same 
merchandise, the same supervisors and 
inspectors, and practically the same 
employment problem. In short, to 
all outward appearances their jobs 
were as nearly identical as one can get 
in a complex business. In value to 
the firm the two men were ranked 
equal. The equality was showh 
whether judgment was based on the 
rating by other managers or on the 
net profit turned into the company. 
We shall designate them as Manager 
A, and Manager B. 


TESTS 
General Intelligence test 


Manager A was the quicker mentally 
of the two. In a general intelligence 
test (Test VI, Bureau of Personnel Re- 
search, Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy) Manager A scored 144 out of a pos- 
sible 184; Manager B, 117. This put 
Manager A in the eighth decile for 
chain store managers (the tenth being . 


4 Devised and described by M. J. Ream. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, March, 
1922, Vol. 6, No. 1, pp. 69-73. 
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the high decile) and Manager B in the 
fourth decile. The score 100 was 
later adopted as a minimum score for 
hiring in this company. It will be 
noted that both are above this mini- 
mum, but manager A is far above it. 


Will Profile test 


Figure 1 gives the decile standing of 
the two men as indicated by their 
scores in the group adaptation of the 
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Fic. 1. Dectte RANKING or Manacers A 
AND B on THE “Witt ProFiLe’’ Test 


“will profile” test. The decile ratings 
here used are based on a miscellane- 
ous group of subjects who have taken 
this form of the “‘will profile.’ The 
group consisted of a large number of 
life insurance salesmen, college stu- 
dents, clerical workers, and a few busi- 
ness men and factory workers. Three 
facts are to be noted from Figure 1: 

1. The profiles have points of simi- 
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larity. Apparently these two chain 
store managers tend to perform the 
operations involved in this test slightly 
more alike than a miscellaneous group 
of persons. 

2. Each excels the other on 5 quali- 
ties. Put Manager A, the brighter of 
the two, excels Manager B, on the 
average, only 1.6 deciles; while Mana- 
ger B excels Manager A on the average 
4.4 deciles. 

3. It is of interest to note those 
qualities in which each surpasses. 
Manager A surpasses Manager B in 
“freedom from inertia,” ‘‘assurance,”’ 
“speed of movement,” “motor impul- 
sion,’ and “freedom from self-con- 
sciousness.” Manager B_ surpasses 
Manager A in “speed of decision,” 
‘perseveration,’ “motor inhibition,” 
“care for detail” and “flexibility.” 
Manager A tends to be the dashing 
type, Manager B the steady type. 


Social Relations test 


In a “Social Relations” test Mana- 
ger A scored 33, out of a possible 50, 
Manager B, 18. This test was de- 
vised to involve the ordinary . knowl- 
edge which one picks up on the street 
and in general social contacts. The 
test has not been given to a sufficient 
number of individuals to build up 
accurate deciles, but all indications 
are that 33 is a high score while 18 is 
low. 


PERSONAL HISTORY 


Manager A was born in a small town 
in Canada of French Canadian par- 
ents. At the time the tests were given 
he was thirty-two years of age. He 
went through high school but played 
hooky to go hunting and fishing too 
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much to be really a good student. 
As a young man he was a rover. 
Before he was twenty-seven he had 
held six jobs, varying from a lumber- 
jack in Minnesota to a moving pic- 
ture house manager in New York. 
During this time he accumulated ex- 
perience rather than property. He 
married while young and has seven 
children. He belongs to four clubs 
and has at various times held offices 
in several organizations. 

Manager B was born on a New Eng- 
land farm of New England parents. 
At the time the tests were given he 
was thirty-four years of age. He went 
through the country school and 
through a small high school. In ath- 
letics he was good on the track team. 
He worked on the farm and clerked in 
a small town store during his spare 
time. His entire previous experience 
before coming with the company was 
in the retail field. Although up to 
that time his income had been limited, 
he had accumulated some property. 
He was much older than Manager A 
when he married. He has one child. 
He does not belong to any clubs. 


RATINGS 


Figure 2 shows the ratings made on 
several traits of these two managers by 
the other managers. The figures used 
are the average ratings given by all 
the managers. In rating, the rank 
method was used, but it was later 
reduced to deciles for convenience in 
handling. In general value to the 
firm the two men were rated equal. 
This may have been influenced by the 
fact that net profits for that year 
were known. In every other respect 
Manager A was rated above Manager 
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B, but least above in personal work- 
ing habits, organization of work, etc., 
where a later study of the stores clearly 
showed that B excelled; and most 
above in leadership, where without 
doubt A did excel. There was no 
doubt that Manager A was the 
favorite. 
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Fig. 2. Composite Ratines BY ALL 
ManaGERS OF Manaasrs A aNnp B 


SUMMARY 


To summarize, we have in A, the 
keen mind, the dashing personality, 
the good fellow, a wide knowledge of 
the items that fill ordinary business 
conversation, but instability and un- 
willingness to settle down to daily 
routine. In B, we have the man of 
average intelligence and quiet per- 
sonality; a man not socially inclined 
and with little knowledge of the small 
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talk of the business world, but stable, 
saving, and a hard routine worker. 


STUDY OF STORE METHODS 


A week spent in each of the stores 
and a close study of their sales records 
explained why two men of such en- 
tirely different temperaments were ap- 
parently making equally good on the 
same job. 

Manager A ran his store by bril- 
liant ideas and then lapses. One 
month he soared and the next month 
showed him a “tail-ender.” A study 
of net profits over a five-year period 
just closed shows great fluctuations in 
Manager A’s record. He was almost 
always overstocked in one department 
and much understocked in another. 
The chances of his being out of staples 
was high and his “mark down” on 
‘fancy goods” was often serious. The 
week we spent in his store he had the 
town “taking notice’ on one sale, but 
he was out of white thread number 50 
during the entire time with no appar- 
ent idea of remedying the lack. He 
stood well in the community and was 
known by other business men. 
Twelve out of fifteen men picked at 
random and interviewed knew him 
by name. During this week he re- 
ceived 17 friendly calls from other 
merchants in the town. His sales- 
women either worshiped him or hated 
him. An appeal to his emotions 
would make him sacrifice his last cent. 
He swore like a trooper but most of 
the time unconsciously. 

Manager B’s store ran steadily along 
month by month, and period by pe- 
riod; the one exception to the even 
run being occasioned by a condition 
for which he was not responsible. He 
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saw to all details of store management 
with the greatest care, his staples 
never ran low and he was seldom over- 
stocked. His “mark up” ran con- 
sistently good, and his “mark downs” 
were seldom serious. He guided his 
buying by statistics. If he bought 60 
hot water bottles last year, had six 
left and expected a 20 per cent 
increase this year, he would buy 66 
hot water bottles. His stock was 
methodically kept neat and clean. 
His records were almost perfect, and 
his day was regulated like clock work. 
The store stood well in the community 
but the manager was not known per- 
sonally by the other business men in 
town; only two out of eleven picked 
at random and interviewed knew him 
by name. He received no calls from 
other merchants in the town during 
the week of our stay. His saleswomen 
had “nothing to complain of,” but 
they seldom went to him with their 
troubles. 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF MEN IN SIMILAR 
JOBS 


These two men are so fundamentally 
different that it is beyond imagination 
to think of them ever operating under 
the same methods. Four years of 
effort by the home office to get Mana- 
ger A to buy from known facts rather 
than from hunches has failed. Mana- 
ger B cannot build up enthusiasm 
among his employees, try as he will. 

The general method of management 
of these two men might well have been 
predicted from their test scores and 
personal history records. Had the. 
tests ranked these men equal we would » 
say the tests were worthless. Since 
they clearly differentiated between the ‘ 
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two managers we feel that they have 
shown their possibilities for this 
purpose. 

Four years have elapsed since these 
men were first studied. Of the two, 
Manager B is now showing the better 
net profits. As has been noted, rat- 
ings of the two men by the other 
managers failed utterly to pick the 
better man for the job, partly because 
the items were not properly chosen, 
and partly because a man of Manager 
A’s type tends to be better known 
and liked within a group than a man 
of Manager B’stype. Ten more years 
may see such development in the 
standardization of the job that two 


such divergent types will not be hold- 
ing managerships. However, both 
men have made sufficiently good to 
fully justify their employment and 
retention. 


CONCLUSION 


When a job is equally well done b 
men of strikingly contrasted type) 
either the things to be accomplished | 
are not standardized or they can be | 
well done in two very different vc 
The general belief at present seems to 
be that for simple jobs, there is “one 
best way”; whether or not this is true 
for the more complex jobs will take 
many studies to determine. 





College Education for Business 


By Paut T. Cuerineton, J. Walter Thompson Company, New York 


The business world is not asking that the colleges cram their students 
with practical information. The demand is rather for young men 
who know how to attack a concrete problem independently and 
carry it to a well-reasoned solution. 

Mr. Cherington, who taught marketing for many years at Harvard 
and who knows business as well as college from both sides, scruti- 
nizes these demands of business and asks, ““‘What is an education 
for?” Healso raises searching questions about prevalent university 
standards of accomplishment in the upper years, the content of 
courses, and the ways they are often taught. University teachers 


and administrators, and young men, too, who expect to make their 
careers in business, will relish this paper whether it agrees with 


their preconceptions or not. 


HEN a young man leaves 
college to enter one of the 


learned professions he ex- 
pects to spend several years in gradu- 
ate study, and then to serve an intel- 
lectual apprenticeship in the shadow 
of some leader in his chosen calling. 
Not until he has been out of college 
for as many as eight or ten years is he 
expected to show signs of thrusting 
his head above the crowd. Even then 
a noteworthy article in a sober review 
with a limited circulation is the most 
that is expected of him. In contrast, 
the man who leaves college to enter 
business is allowed no such ripening 
period. He is expected to show, forth- 
with, what college has done to make 
him superior to his friends of like age 
who have been enjoying “practical ex- 
perience” while he has been acquiring 
what is designated as “theoretical 
knowledge.” 


In short, men going from college 
into business usually are judged on 
the basis of immediate ability to 
achieve, involving standards quite dif- 
ferent from those applied to men who 
go into scholarly pursuits or the 
learned professions. This may be de- 
sirable or not, and it may or may not 
be fair to the growing number of col- 
lege men going into business. It is 
not my purpose to discuss here either 
its desirability or its fairness; but 
rather to look at some of the problems 
in undergraduate education which are 
raised by this state of affairs. 

For the past five years I have been 
in business. During twelve years pre- 
ceding I taught in a graduate school 
of business administration, the aim of 
which was, and is, to take college 
graduates and give them two years of 
training for business on professional 
standards. This teaching experience 
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offered some opportunity to know col- 
lege graduates from all parts of the 
United States who were definitely in- 
tending to go into business. Most of 
them were fresh from college and had 
been doing nothing for twenty years 
but go to school. These later years 
in business have given opportunity 
to learn something of what business 
needs from its young blood. The two 
experiences have stirred in me certain 
thoughts which I am tempted to put 
down for criticism both by business 
men and by the educators who are 
concerned with that portion of their 
student product destined for business 
careers. 

Of the students who came to my 
courses each September about 10 per 
cent could be counted on to fail before 
the first year was over, about 15 per 
cent could be expected to do really 
high grade work. The remaining 75 
per cent represented varying degrees of 
mediocrity ranging from those who 
were “‘barely too good to kill,’’ to those 
who consistently just missed being as 
good as one felt they could be. The 
regularity with which these percent- 
ages were maintained year after year 
was more than’a mere coincidence, and 
was not, I am sure, a preconceived 
judgment on my part; for the hope 
that the standard of entrants was 
rising never was entirely absent. 


WHAT IS A COLLEGE EDUCATION FOR? 


The reasons for these manifestly 
unsatisfactory results of twenty years 
of schooling were not easy to find. 
Many discussions with educators who 
had been longer at the work than I 
had been did not yield any satisfac- 
tory explanation of the prevalence of 
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mediocrity. Some blamed it on col- 
lege training, others on the elementary 
and high school work. Even the pri- 
mary schools and the homes were held 
responsible. Finally, I was driven to 
the conclusion that at least one under- 
lying cause was a widespread vague- 
ness about what education really was 
supposed to do for the person being 
educated. This vagueness was almost 
universal among the students and was 
not entirely absent among educators. 

This conviction led me to look into 
the definitions of education which have 
been formulated from time to time by 
leaders of thought in many fields of 
achievement. Some of these have 
bearing on the ideas to be developed 
later in this discussion and for this 
purpose they are quoted, although 
some will be found quite familiar. 
One of the oldest and most sweeping 
of the well-known definitions of an 
education is that in John Milton’s* 
“Tractate”’: 


I call therefore a compleat and generous 
Education that which fits a man to perform 
justly and magnanimously all the offices 
both private and public of Peace and War. 


This has an echo in H. G. Wells’ ob- 
servation that education consists in 
“the preparation of the individual for 
an understanding and willing codpera- 
tion in the world’s affairs.” Thomas 
Macaulay came somewhat nearer the 
modern idea when he said: 


If a man brings away from Cambridge 
self knowledge, accuracy of mind and hab- 
its of strong intellectual exertion, he has got 
the best the college can give him. 


Perhaps the most widely quoted and 
certainly one of the most satisfying 
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statements of the real purposes of 
education is that of Thomas Huxley: 


That man, I think, has a liberal education 
who has been so trained in youth that his 
Apody is a ready servant of his will, and does 
with ease and pleasure all the work that as 
a mechanism it is capable of; whose intel- 
lect is a clear, cold, majestic engine with all 
its parts of equal strength and in smooth 
working order; ready like a steam engine 
to be turned to any kind of work, to spin 
the gossamer as well as forge the anchors of 
the mind; whose mind is stored with a knowl- 
edge of the great and fundamental truths 
of nature and of the laws of her operations; 
one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and 
fire, but whose passions are trained to come 
to heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a 
tender conscience; who has learned to love 
all beauty, whether of nature or of art; to 
hate all vileness, and to respect all others 
as himself. 


Charles W. Eliot in a talk to stu- 
dents afew years ago emphasized this 
conception of the trained mind as a 
versatile engine with his characteristic 
grace and terseness when he thus 
described a “serviceable mind.”’ 


It is the mind capable of concentration, 
of an intense application to the task in 
hand. Now, that power of application, that 
power of concentrating all your forces of 
memory and reasoning on the task of the 
moment, is the principal thing you ought to 
get. .Get that and you have gone far to se- 
cure an effective life. There is another 
mental faculty that you ought to develop— 
the faculty of independent thinking or 
thinking for yourself. Read a book and re- 
flect upon it; reflect upon the impression it 
has made on you, and think about it for 
yourself. Think independently so far as 
you can; begin in youth the process of 
independent thought. 


The late Professor R. F. Hoxie of 
Chicago put the development of abil- 


ity to think constructively as the 
chief task of the teacher. He said: 
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The main reason for teaching, to me, is 
to open the students’ minds to the possi- 
bility of questioning the fundamentals of 
current thinking. I want to turn out men 
who cannot be led naively by current judg- 
ments but who will subject these judgments 
to tests based on the validity of their under- 
lying assumptions—in short, socially so- 
phisticated, thinking men. 


The same conception of the central 
purpose of education has been repeated 
by modern educators time and again. 
Since my attention has been drawn to 
it I have observed that almost every 
commencement season produces new 
statements of the same idea. Many 
of these could be quoted with profit. 
This one more quotation from “The 
Education of Henry Adamg’’ is cited 
for the unusual character of its 
imagery: 


At the utmost, the active minded young 
man should ask of his teacher only the 
mastery of his tools. The young man him- 
self, the subject of education, is a certain 
form of energy; the object to be gained is 
the economy of his force; the training is 
partly the clearing away of obstacles, partly 
the direct application of effort. Once ac- 
quired the tools and models may be thrown 
away. we 


These quotations, culled from a 
large collection gathered during a 
number of years confirm me in the 
belief that there is nothing strikingly 
original or revolutionary in the idea 
that the real starting point for better- 
ment of college education for those 
who are to be judged on the basis of 
their college education alone, is an 
insistence on a higher order of rea- 
soning ability on the part of the stu- 
dents. The discrepancy between these 
ideals and the actual results of the 
educational process as they appeared 
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in the annual procession of students, 
coming in some years from as many as 
80 different colleges, was impressive. 
But the frequency with which leading 
educators repeat the same thought 
gives assurance that the problem of 
adjusting the educational mechanism 
to the new requirements put upon it 
by modern conditions is one which 
educators themselves willin time solve. 
It is, of course, only in recent years 
that students have on so large a scale 
been thrown from college into the 
exacting requirements of a business 
experience. My purpose in writing is 
neither to criticize present-day educa- 
tion nor to cast doubt on the skill of 
educators; I merely seek to add my 
bit to hastening the process of adjust- 
ment to new conditions by indicating 
what appears to be a feasible starting 
point. 

The conception of education as a 
continuous process running through- 
out life is the one most nearly in con- 
formity with the facts. It is the 
acceptance of that conception which 
has led me to confine what I have to 
say to that small section of the educa- 
tional process lying within the college 
years. Thisis done, not because other 
periods in the process are regarded as 
unimportant, but because these years 
of college training seem to be the most 
critical. With most individuals, the 
period from 18 to 22 years of age is 
the time when much of the physical 
growth, moral establishment, social 
facility and elementary knowledge, 
which should be the fruits of earlier 
training, get their first real test as a 
basis for constructive thinking. Dur- 
ing these years habits of mental activ- 
ity are most readily formed. These 
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years offer the last good chance before 
real life for the correction of bad pre- 
liminary training and conversely they 
offer the last period of great danger 
that good habits previously formed 
may be overturned by defective school- 
ing. The intellectual horizon should 
be widening rapidly during these years 
when the final steps in preparation for 
active life are being taken. It is, 
therefore, in these years more than 
anywhere else in the system of educa- 
tion for life, that the effects of bad 
mental habits are likely to be dis- 
astrous. 


WHAT DOES BUSINESS WANT? 


Moreover, as I have tried to make 
clear from the start, this discussion is 
confined only to preparation for busi- 
ness. Preparation for a life of scholar- 
ship may call for emphasis on differ- 
ent factors; but preparation for 
business life calls for ability to deal 
constructively with concrete facts; and 
this ability is expected to manifest 
itself almost immediately. Discrimi- 
nating skill in the selection of factual 
materials and capacity for marshal- 
ling them to correct conclusions is 
the combination of qualities which 
business feels that it has a right to 
lookforin those young people recruited 
into its ranks from college. Social 
graces, a mellow scholarship, profound 
learning in some one branch, even 
technical facility in business affairs 
cannot compensate for the lack of this 
combination of gifts or accomplish- 
ments. 

Whether this indispensable result of 
college training for business can best 
be produced by a firm grounding in the 
humanities or by specialized instruc- 
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tion in business subjects is a question 
not yet answered by educational 
experience. It is likely that there is 
no answer possible which does not 
take into consideration the individual 
temperament of the student. 

The point on which there is no 
ground for dispute is the fact that in 
the case of too large a percentage of 
students now coming out of college 
both of these forms of education fail 
lamentably in developing construc- 
tive thinking ability. 


THREE SPURS TO STUDENT THINKING 


The solution of the problem is a 
task for those who have in hand the 
shaping of college education during 
the next ten or twenty years. But it 
seems to me that three lines of action 
stand out as necessary first steps in 
the solution: 

1. The establishment of, and strict 
adherence to, higher standards of 
achievement by undergraduates, par- 
ticularly in the last two years of col- 
lege work. 

2. Greater emphasis on the develop- 
ment of capacity for independent and 
accurate reasoning on the part of 
students. 

3. More attention to tests of rea- 
soning power, as contrasted with mere 
feats of memory, both in the daily 
work of students and in examinations 
or other tests of ability upon which 
ranks and grading are based. 

The first of these steps is not as 
revolutionary in principle as it may 
prove to be in practice. Already in 
many graduate schools it is necessary 
for students to maintain high rank (A 
and B in the vernacular of many col- 
leges). The underlying idea is to en- 
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force these same standards for the 
last two years of undergraduate work 
for those students who plan to go from 
college life into business. But if these 
rigid standards are applied to the 
present curriculum without any other 
changes little would be accomplished 
except perhaps a partial depopulation 
of the upper classes and the elimina- 
tion of many very estimable young 
people whose aim it is to attain only 
to the ‘‘gentleman’s C” in rank. By 
itself this step would hardly be worth 
taking. 

The second step suggested, the plac- 
ing of greater emphasis on the develop- 
ment of reasoning ability on the part 
of students is not so easy to formulate 
in practical terms. 

As already intimated, it is not the 
purpose of this paper to advocate any 
comprehensive change in the subject 
matter of college curricula. Men have 
been well equipped for business life by 
a study of subjects far removed from 
current affairs; and some of the prize 
dolts of the business world have had 
specialized training in commercial mat- 
ters. Norisit the purpose to urge any 
particular educational method. Some 
of the best thinkers in business today 
have achieved mental skill in spite of 
atrocious educational practices; while 
the most modern of methods if poorly 
handled can be expected to leave a 
student as badly fitted for any useful 
service in the world as a well ordered 
grilling by most conservative methods 
could possibly leave him. 

The present large output of students 
unskilled in accurate and constructive 
reasoning is not the fault of either the 
content or the methods of the educa- 
tion so much as it is the lack of 





adequate attention to the thought 
processes of the students and the 
toleration of low standards of intel- 
lectual achievement. Those students 
who cannot or will not think accu- 
rately should be eliminated early in 
their college career. Those capable 
of such thinking should be made to 
practice it. If really exacting stand- 
ards of reasoning were set and rigidly 
adhered to a surprisingly large number 
of students would respond to it. 

Just how this is to be accomplished 
is a matter for serious work throughout 
college circles. Doubtless the case 
method of instruction has many good 
points and may be capable of adapta- 
tion to undergraduate work. Cer- 
tainly the wider realization by pro- 
fessors of the utter futility of most lec- 
tures as an educational device would 
be a long step toward betterment. 
Reading, writing, but above all think- 
ing, should be the main educational 
reliances. A college lecture delivered 
to a group of students as the basis for 
hurried (and usually inaccurate) notes 
to be used in cramming for examina- 
tion is an almost valueless educational 
exercise. If a lecture stimulates 
thought it may be worth while; if it 
merely produces notes it cannot be 
anything but a waste of time, and of 
youth. 

Laboratories have revolutionized 
the teaching of chemistry and physics; 
medical education is made up largely 
of experiments; legal education is con- 
ducted chiefly by cases. Why should 
not those subjects commonly elected 
by a student preparing for business 
affairs be handled in some kindred 
fashion? Inventive skill among edu- 
cators can be trusted to find a method 
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for developing more reasoning ability 
among students when the need for it 
once is felt with sufficient keenness. 
The third step, the development of 
tests of reasoning power, is closely 
associated with the other two. The 
present examination system has been 
railed at for many years. Perhaps the 
most serious indictment of it is offered 
by the existence of the tutoring busi- 
ness which has grown up about some 
of the larger colleges. With collec- 
tions of questions-going back over 
years and with ingeniously developed 
digests of courses and knowledge of 
professorial personalities it is not diffi- 
cult to work out a system which can be 
put into the hands of any reasonably 
intelligent young person and kept there 
long enough to get him past an exami- 
nation period of an hour or two—or 
even four. As a test of a student’s 
profit from the course, or even of his 
real knowledge of the subject, an 
examination taken by a man coached 
for it by such a system is useless. At 
best, most examinations are a com- 
bined test of memory and ability to 
outguess the professor. Real prob- 
lems, involving reasoning based on 
knowledge which can properly be as- 
sumed to be in the student’s thinking 
mechanism after having experienced 
the right kind of a course, ought not 
to be difficult to formulate. As tests 
of the sort of mental equipment which 
a business career is going to demand 
from him they would have far greater 
value than any trial of memory, or 
any glib outpourings of material dug 
up out of note books based on formu- 
lated assertions by lecturers even 
though ever so learned. 
The development of these three 
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points, with the indispensable educa- 
tional adjustments which would fol- 
low their working out would go far 
toward putting an emphasis on the 
production of reasoning students as 
one of the ends of college training. 
Under such an educational regime any 
student returning to college for his 
Junior year would be confronted with 
a simple choice: he must learn to 
think constructively, or he must leave 
college. That choice at that stage in 
the career of most students would be 
a stimulating one to face. 

The over-loaded facilities of the col- 
Jeges also would profit by such a new 
order of things. These institutions 
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ought not to continue to be burdened 
with the task of trying to whip incor- 
rigible mediocrities into a passing de- 
gree of activity; it is not fair to slow 
up the education of those who can do 
creditable work by the dampening in- 
fluence of the lazy or incompetent. 
It is impossible to keep standards of 
achievement high when a large per- 
centage of low standard students is 
allowed to clog the educational 
machinery. The colleges cannot 
afford from any point of view to be 
party to helping young people to de- 
vote two of the best years of their 
lives to confirming themselves in slov- 
enly mental habits. 
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EMPLOYES’ REPRESENTATION IN COAL MINES 


By Ben M. Selekman and Mary Van Kleeck. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, Industrial 
Relations Series, 1924. Pp. xxxv+ 454 


REVIEWED BY CARTER GOODRICH 


This book is one of the first results of the 
decision of the Russell Sage Foundation to 
“study and record the experience of those 
industries in which definite effort’’—union 
or non-union—“has been made to give 
wage-earners a voice in matters affecting 
their employment.’”’ ‘The object of our 
interest in all these experiments,’’ explains 
Miss Van Kleeck in the foreword, “‘is the 
status they give to wage-earners as meas- 
ured by the worker’s opportunity to share 
in decisions affecting industrial relations.” 
“Neither the typical plan for employes’ 
representation nor the usual trade union,” 
to be sure, has just this as its primary aim; 
and the studies are not to be taken as 
judgments on all aspects of the experiments; 
but the question of the frontier of control is 
well worthy of the careful investigation 
which the series promises. 

Early in their study, the investigators 
very naturally turned their attention to one 
of the first and most famous of all employes’ 
representation schemes, the ‘Rockefeller 
Plan”’ of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany, which was introduced as an act of 
conscience or caution after the ‘‘Ludlow 
Massacre,” the ‘“‘Battle of Hogback Hill” 
and the other bloody encounters of the 
“civil war” of 1913 and 1914. The present 
volume describes the workings of this ex- 
periment in the coal mines of that com- 
pany. It gives an account of the introduc- 
tion of the Plan on the initiative of the 
Rockefellers themselves in spite of the 
significant skepticism of the operating 
officials, an analysis of its constitution, and 


—most important of all—a long section on 
“The Plan in Practice.’”’ These central 
chapters, moreover, are supported by an 
excellent description of mining technique 
as it conditions the grievances of the 
worker, and by a discussion of the union in 
Colorado in its réles as stimulus, obstruc- 
tion and alternative to the Rockefeller 
scheme. 

The investigation was evidently an 
extremely painstaking one. The report 
gives abundant evidence of real contact 
with the men working under the Plan (al* 
though “‘‘Move? Ha?’ was the rejoinder” 
does not sound to me like ‘‘the speech of 
the mines’’) and of a long-drawn-out and 
conscientious, though necessarily largely 
unsuccessful, attempt to square its state- 
ments with the Company’s criticism of the 
first draft. The central question, more- 
over, as to the workers’ share in decisions 
affecting industrial relations, is held firmly 
in mind throughout. What, then, are the 
findings? 

The crux of the answer comes in the 
chapter on “Unreported Grievances.” The 
Plan is described as an attempt “‘to restore 
personal relationships between 
the miner in his work place and the presi- 
dent in his office’ by the adoption of the 
principle of representation; the officerg of 
the Company give as its chief practical pur- 
pose that of providing a channel for the 
men’s grievances against their immediate 
supervisors. But the investigators in their 
visits to the camps and the mines found 
complaint after complaint that was not 
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reaching the machinery of the Plan. “‘ ‘But 
here is your own representative. Why 
don’t you take up these grievances with 
him?’ ‘You might as well take them up 
with this prop!’’’ This is only one instance, 
of course, but the study piles up a consider- 
able body of evidence that the men’s repre- 
sentatives often “‘hated to go over the head 
of the foreman” with complaints for fear 
that they might “have to march down the 
canyon” if they did, and even more evidence 
that, whatever the facts, the miners on the 
whole believed that their representatives 
were too timid, too ill-trained and too 
powerless to be of any great use. 

The argument would be somewhat more 
convincing if a parallel study had been 
made in union mines. ‘Unreported griev- 
ances’’ may sometimes be found there also; 
“where you haven’t got a live committee,”’ 
so the miners say, “‘you know how the griev- 
ances creep in’’; but to anyone who knows 
the activity of the union pit committees 
the contrast is nevertheless amazing; and 
iu may be readily appreciated by comparing 
pages 180 to 186 of this account with the 
committeeman’s diary published in the 
Atlantic of last July. 

The investigators found many cases in 
which the suggestions of the representatives 
had been taken on matters of housing and 
the care of the towns, and the whole report 
gives evidence that ‘‘as an accompaniment 
of the Plan’’ there has been a notable liber- 
alizing of the Company’s labor policies and 
a marked improvement in living conditions. 
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But on the specific subject of their inquiry, 
the part played by the workers in the mak- 
ing of industrial decisions, they find little 
independent action to report. It is, of 
course, peculiarly difficult to devise any 
plan of single-company representation 
giving any control over such matters that 
would be acceptable to the workers in the 
bituminous coal industry. For the basic 
wage level is determined much more obvi- 
ously by nation-wide competition than in 
certain other cases in which representation 
has been tried, and on matters of petty 
adjustment within the mine a company is 
in competition with a union in which the 
agencies for handling such cases are particu- 
larly vigorous. On the first point, the 
record and the analysis are clear. The 
Colorado Plan makes no pretense of offering 
joint bargaining over basic rates. The 
rates to be paid are those of competitors; 
in every case except that of a single reduc- 
tion, which was followed by a strike, this 
has meant the payment of the union scale. 
‘The union miners in the other parts of 
the country sweat,’”’ said one miner, ‘‘and 
we eat the bread.’”’ But as the report 
points out, it is on the second point, that of 
the ‘‘day-to-day negotiation’ over petty 
issues that the most convincing case can be 
made for ‘‘the theory of employes’ repre- 
sentation as a means of co-operation within 
a single company;”’ and the chief contribu- 
tion of the study is its demonstration that 
even on this point the Rockefeller Plan has 
so far resulted in so little sharing of control. 


MAN AND HIS AFFAIRS 


By Walter N. Polakov. 


Baltimore: 


The Williams & 


Wilkins Company, 1925. Pp. 233 


REVIEWED BY WALLACE CLARK 


In a recent issue of an engineering maga- 
zine there is an article! by a prominent 





172% Efficiency and Good Will. H. 
Brunner. Management and Administra- 
‘tion. February, 1925, Vol. 9, No. 2, pp. 
125-127. 


manufacturer outlining the results obtained 
in his plant by the installation of the man- 
agement methods of a well-known engineer. 
After reading ‘Man and His Affairs’ by 
this engineer, Walter N. Polakov, one is 
intrigued by the dissimilarity of treatment 
in the book and in the article. The article 
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deals chiefly with results, i.e., savings in 
money, improvements in quality and better 
satisfied workmen, and only to a limited 
extent with the methods used in securing 
these results. The book, however, deals 
with what is behind such a practical 
demonstration as is described in this article. 
A power plant can be controlled only through 
the minds of the men in charge of it and it 
is with the minds of men that Mr. Polakov’s 
book is concerned. 

This book tells us what man is, that is, 
his essential characteristics and creative 
capacities. In the past man has not under- 
stood his own nature and his actions have 
been affected by this misunderstanding. 

The author explains in a very interesting 
way how our opinions change according to 
our point of view. For instance, if we drive 
a motor car along a crowded thoroughfare, 
we can hardly avoid thinking to ourselves 
that pedestrians are careless about cross- 
ing streets. However, if we park the car 
on the right side of the street and walk 
across to the other side, we are very likely to 
comment on the recklessness of drivers. 
And yet it does not occur to us that we are 
inconsistent—our point of view has changed 
and our opinions have changed at the same 
time. 

In the book it is made clear that our world 
is ruled by ideas and that the progress of 


civilization is determined by the way in 
which these ideas are expressed and inter- 
preted. 

The attitude of the author is encouraging. 
He points out that there is a science of deal- 
ing with human activities and that a better 
understanding of it will direct the energies 
of men toward their fullest and freest 
development. He says that engineers, who 
in the past have revolutionized our mode of 
living by the development of machinery and 
the mechanical use of power, are realizing 
that all of these marvels of modern life must 
be operated by men and accordingly are 
now turning their attention to a study of 
the laws which govern human action. 

H. G. Wells in The Gifts of the New 
Sciences, American Magazine, February 
1924, says that we are just over the threshold 
of an era in which we will attain a better 
understanding of man. He prophesies that 
the coming hundred years ‘will mark a 
revolution in human affairs altogether more 
profound and more intimate than that 
merely material revolution of which our 
great grandparents saw the early begin- 
nings, and amidst whose achievements we 
live.” It is particularly fitting that at the. 
beginning of this era there is available such 
a book as this one by Mr. Polakov to help 
us toward an understanding of the nature of 
man and his affairs. 
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The Principles and Technique of Preparing 
an Occupational Classification of Positions 
in the Public Service. Epw1n O. GRIFFEN- 
HAGEN. Public Personnel Studies, No- 
vember, 1924, Vol. 2, No. 8, pp. 240-254. 
“Tt is the purpose of the brief outline of 

classification technique to describe at least 
the more important steps and processes, 
with particular reference to the methods 
that experience has, thus far, indicated to 
be the best by which the service may be 
classified so as to facilitate the various ad- 
ministrative processes to which the classi- 
fication lends itself.”’ 

The more important uses of a classifica- 
tion are: 

1. To simplify the selection process by 
grouping together positions that may be 
treated together from this standpoint and 
to facilitate the setting up of qualification 
standards, the holding of tests, the prepara- 
tion of employment lists, and the certi- 
fying of eligibles. 

2. To furnish a basis for the development 
of a compensation plan. 

3. To serve as a basis for the development 
of standards of personal service or efficiency 
and for the rating of such service or 
efficiency. 

4. To provide a clear cut basis for the 
administration of rules regarding various 
employment processes, such as leave of 
absence and transfer. 

5. To create a definite terminology which 
may be applied in all processes relating to 
personal services. 

6. To furnish a significant vehicle for 
expressing department and _ legislative 
intent with regard to estimates and ap- 
propriations for personal services. 

In an occupational classification, two 
basic principles are involved. First, “‘it is 
@ grouping of positions according to a 
similarity of those characteristics that 
have to do with the duties and responsi- 


bilities involved.”? Second, the grouping 
together of similar positions results in class 
distinction. A class may be defined “‘as a 
group of positions that are sufficiently alike 
to justify common treatment from the 
standpoints both of selection and of com- 
pensation.” 

The facts needed for purposes of classi- 
fication include all information concerning 
the duties, responsibilities, and authority 
in reference to a particular job. To ade- 
quately understand the duties, responsi- 
bilities, and authority of a position, it is 
necessary to know not only ‘‘the facts per- 
taining to the actual work and immediate 
responsibilities of the positions themselves, 
but also general facts as to the functions of 
the whole organization unit in which the 
positions are found. Pg 

The information for such a classification 
may be secured from written records such as 
statutes, ordinances, rules, and regulations. 
The most authoritative and up-to-date 
source of information about a position is the 
chief managing officer of the department in 
which the position is found. Valuable in- 
formation may also be secured from sub- 
ordinate officers or minor executives. The 
next problem is, What are the available 
methods of obtaining the information? 
Three possible methods are: 

1. By securing written statements of the 
facts desired through some official source. 

2. By undertaking oral interviews and 
conferences. 

3. By first hand observation of the work 
actually being done. 

The information regarding legal and 
official requirements of the organization 
unit can usually be secured from written 
records. It is advisable to have some ad- 
ministrative officer furnish references and 
information as to where such information 
can be secured. The specific information 
regarding the structure and methods of 
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procedure of the organization unit can be 
secured through formal written statements 
or from organization charts, if they are 
available. The information bearing directly 
upon the duties and responsibilities of a 
position may be secured from two sources, 
the employee himself, and the supervisory 
officer of this employee. The interview or 
the observational method can be used to 
obtain this information. 

A further point considered in the occupa- 
tional classification technique is the meth- 
ods of procedure for collecting this in- 
formation. The most practical procedures 
have been to ask the employees to describe 
the work they do. The supervisory officer 
is then asked to check, verify, correct or 
amplify this information. The department 
head is then asked to approve the descrip- 
tion of the work. The research staff, by 
field studies and by careful analyses, ulti- 
mately pass on the adequacy and correct- 
ness of the data. It is highly desirable to 
devise an adequate form on which all these 
data are recorded. On some occasions it 
has been found advisable to permit the 
employee to see the statement relating to 
his position after the original statement 
has been accepted by his supervisory 
officer. 

The procedure to be followed by the 
classification staff upon the receipt of the 
duties statements, involves several impor- 
tant elements. They are: 

1. The returns must be checked against 
an official list of the positions actually in 
existence in the department being studied. 
This check may be made from the records 
of the disbursing officer. 

_ 2. The returns themselves must be 
checked for conformity with instructions 
and for completeness of entry. 

3. The positions are then analyzed with 
reference to their places in the organization 
and their relationship to one another. It is 
desirable to prepare an organization chart 
at this point. 

4. Further field checks and inquiries will 
be necessary to fill in certain deficiencies 
in the information at hand. 

One section of the article is devoted to 
“Classification forms and their uses.”’ The 


design of the duties statements depends — 
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somewhat on whether one is attempting to 
classify a large or a small service. Experi- 
ence has shown it is advisable to use the 
following suggestions: 

1. The duties statement should be on a 
single leaf without folds; that is, it should 
have only two pages and each should be 
visible without anything more than the act 
of turning the leaf over. (Simple forms are 
printed in the article.) 

2. The form should be of workable size, 
preferably the standard size, 8§ by 11 
inches. 

3. It should be on stock with body and 
stiffness enough to stand alone. 

4. On one side of the card should be 
placed all information bearing directly on 
the duties and responsibilities of the posi- 
tion; on the other side all other data relat- 
ing to place of work, compensation, hours, 
etc. 

Besides the classification forms there 
should be sets of instructions for using the 
duties statements. One set of instructions 
should be for the department officers; the 
other set for the employees. 

There are two possible plans that may 
be used in grouping positions into classes. 
They are: . 

1. Hypothetical classes, pure guesses at 
what will be required, may be set up in ad- 
vance and these may be used as pigeon 
holes, to be added to in number or changed 
in scope from time to time as necessary, into 
which the positions to be classified may be 
placed as the work proceeds. 

2. Like positions may be put together as 
they are taken up one by one, until the 
last one has been reached, the classes thus 
being established gradually as likenesses 
among the positions are discovered. 

Steps in the actual work of classification 
may be outlined as follows: 

1, Arranging the duties cards in organ- 
ization order as a preliminary step to 
charting the organization. 

2. Distributing the cards according to 
service. It is advisable to mark each card 
with a symbol which is assigned to a given 
service, i.e., a large group, of classes, of 
positions, all of which involve employment 
in the same general field of work. 
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3. Arranging positions (cards) according 
to classes. 

When the above steps have been com- 
pleted, description of the classes, i.e., class 
specifications should be drawn. There may 
be some difficulty in determining to which 
class a given position belongs. In this 
case one is advised to decide which quali- 
fications seem to be the most important. 
Decisions in such cases depend largely upon 
consideration of judgment, policy and 
practieability. 

The value of an office record of the classi- 
fication of each position in the service is 
emphasized. The schematic plan of the 
classification together with class specifica- 
tions are of particular value to the employ- 
ment agency and its staff of examiners. 
The specifications should be printed in 
pamphlet form for the information of ap- 
plicants for positions. Loose leaf copies 
of the class specifications and classification 
plan should be in the hands of all officers. 


Psychology, Education, and Sociology. W1- 
t1aM D. Tart. School and Society, Jan- 
uary 10, 1925, Vol. 21, No. 524, pp. 33-37. 
Tells how psychology may be of assistance 

to the teacher in problems of discipline and 
conduct. Mental tests may be of great help 
in determining whether a child is justifiably 
punished or not; in picking out those whom 
it is a waste of time and money to try to 
educate because of innate deficiency; and 
also in recognizing the worth of an individ- 
ual so that capacity may be properly 
developed. 

Declares that a far-reaching reform must 
come about in the selection and training 
of teachers. Too much time and effort is 
now spent on method and system in teach- 
ing and as a result the dullard receives too 
much attention while the gifted child 
suffers. Therefore teachers should not be 
selected primarily on the basis of their 
knowledge of technique, but on knowledge 
of their subject, spontaneity, character and 
personality. 

The writer believes that considerable re- 
liance can be placed on the predictive value 
of the I.Q. By using such predictions a 
great deal of waste can be eliminated from 
our educational system. Believes the 
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growth of educational institutions has been 
too fast, and instead of our making educa- 
tion easier to obtain it should be made more 
difficult, from the intellectual point of view. 
We must rid ourselves of the idea that it is our 
duty to teach any and all who may desire it. 

Deplores the use of examinations and 
pleads for fairness to the proficient student. 
Asks teachers to differentiate between 
intelligence and accomplishment, at the 
same time considering aspects of tempera- 
ment, curiosity, etc. While not perfect, 
mental tests are fairer than the whims of an 
examiner, and superior to an examination 
system that takes no account of intelligence 
but merely of a pseudo-accomplishment of 
memory data. 

Claims that our so-called democratic 
views on education need some revision. 
It does not follow that, because all men 
should have equal opportunity to develop 
their particular endowments, they should 
all be given the same education. Equal 
opportunities do not necessarily mean the 
same opportunities, but rather those that 
are relative to the individual’s capacity. 
Education is not a remedy for the lack of 
intellect, for no amount of teaching can 
create what has been omitted by nature. 
True democracy should get the best out of 
each individual, and it should do this by 
scientific processes of selection and elimina- 
tion, thus creating an intellectual élite. 
Intellectual levels must be recognized as the 
basis of true democratic education. 


Vocational Guidance from the Point of View 
of Commercial Education. Joun H. Savt. 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, Febru- 
ary, 1925, Vol. 3, No. 5, pp. 163-166. 
Endeavors to answer the question as to 

what commercial school teachers are doing 

to help boys and girls understand their 
natural aptitudes, interests, ambitions, and 
resources, and to choose their life work 
wisely, by telling about the guidance pro- 
gram at Peabody High School in Pittsburgh. 

The counselor meets prospective pupils 
before they enter high school, by meetings 
in the elementary schools. The following 
general topics are emphasized: 

1. Need of training beyond the element- 
ary school. 
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2. What the public school has to offer be- 
yond the elementary school. 

3. Courses offered in the high schools and 
their objectives. 

4. Requirements for place on honor roll 
or membership in the Honor Society. 

5. Importance of close codperation be- 
tween the home and the high school. 

6. That the first six weeks is the crucial 
period of the first semester in high school. 

7. Function of the High Schoo! Counselor. 

The aim of these meetings is to stimulate 
vocational thinking. Personal interviews 
follow these group conferences. Tenden- 
cies disclosed are, as a rule, revealed to both 
the parents and the pupil. Just before com- 
pletion of the eighth grade a general intel- 
ligence test is given to all pupils, and with 
this the teachers secure a rating on such 
personal characteristics as, industry, initia- 
tive, leadership, dependability, etc. All 
this material is used in advising the pupils 
as to the course they should pursue. 

On entering high school, each pupil is re- 
quired to fill out, with the help of the par- 
ents, an “Analysis of Work Interests.’’ 
This is valued as much for arousing the 
parents’ interest in vocational guidance 
work as for the information obtained. 
After this is done group conferences are held 
again and the pupils are urged to analyze 
themselves—the first step in the choice of 
an occupation. 

Gifted pupils, and those at the other end 
of the scale are given special attention. 
When a pupil whose I.Q. is above 125 does 
not attain the-honor roll, conferences are 
arranged with the parents to find out why. 
Occupational information is given by out- 
side speakers, who come before selected 
groups to discuss particular vocations. In 
the last semester of the senior year all com- 
mercial pupils are required to take the 
coéperative course, on the week-in and 
week-out plan. This has worked out satis- 
factorily and helps bridge the gap between 
school and business employment. 

Compares the problem faced by pupils 
going into commercial occupations with 
that of those going to college or into indus- 
try. Compares the training and specializa- 
tion required, help and guidance offered by 
employers in each field, promotional ad- 
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vantages, etc. Nowadays the young man 
desiring to be a leader in commerce cannot 
get his training and education through 
apprenticeship but must depend on the 
schools. Thus the schools must continue 
their progress in developing the guidance 
program for commercial education. 


How Two Hundred and Fifty-Eight Junior 
College Women Study. JeEssiz ALLEN 
Cuarters. Journal of Educational Re- 
search, January, 1925, Vol. 11, No. 1, 
pp. 41-48. 

A questionnaire, covering four main 
topics; studying a text-book assignment, 
memorizing, distraction and concentration, 
and note-taking, was given to a large group 
of students in Stephens Junior College, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

1. In studying a text assignment the most 
frequently used steps in preparation are: 
(1) by reading once or twice; (2) by out- 
lining; (3) by making marginal notes; (4) 
by mental review or recitation. Some ap- 
plication of the information or principles to 
everyday life is made by about one-fourth 
of the students. 

Reviewing is by no means universal], 
though more than half the students review 
if they have some compelling motive, such 
as an examination or review assignment. 

2. Not more than twelve of the two hun- 
dred and fifty-eight students use the whole 
method entirely for memorizing verbatim, 
although many of them have had its advan- 
tages pointed out by their psychology 
teachers. 

3. ‘‘Learn to concentrate’”’ is a rule these 
students were taught from first-grade days. 
But it is a form of mental activity which 
proves difficult under boarding-school con- 
ditions, therefore, the girls are conscious of 
many interesting aids to active attention. 
The will to be interested, bodily postures, 
supplementary actions (writing, whispering 
the lesson), and prolonged repetition are 
the main devices depended upon to aid 
concentration. 

4. Notebooks are believed to aid in the 
learning process, but there is a great diver- 
sity in the kind of notes taken, and instruc- 
tion in the best way of doing this work is 
often lacking. 
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Thieving Grows, But Why? W. W. Syminc- 
ton. Nation’s Business, January, 1925, 
Vol. 13, No. 1, pp. 28-30. 

Endeavors to advance a reason for the in- 
erease in present day dishonesty. A ques- 
tionnaire was sent to thirty-eight claim 
offices of the United States Fidelity and 
Casualty Company in all parts of the coun- 
try, in order to get the opinions of the su- 
perintendents on this question. These 
superintendents are all experienced claim 
men so that their combined expressions give, 
perhaps, as accurate an insight into the 
situation as it is possible to get. The sal- 
ient assertions received from them are: 

1. Dishonesty is apparently increasing 
throughout the country. 

2. The great majority of those who prove 
unfaithful are men. 

3. The service of dishonest employees 
averages six months to three years before 
they are detected. 

4, Nowadays many things formerly con- 
sidered as luxuries are wrongly regarded as 
necessities. 

5. ‘Keeping up with the Joneses,’ and 
social unrest, appear to cause the downfall 
of many men, especially the married ones. 

6. The craving for an automobile and the 
‘fine feathers’ of dress, and the granting 
of almost limitless easy credit play a part 
in many losses. 

7. Family infidelity seems to be more 
general, and family training, school train- 
ing, and religious training have been put 
on the shelf in many households. 

8. Evasion of the law, as evidenced by 
bootlegging and the purchase of bootleg 
liquor, has come to be looked on as a sport, 
not as a crime. 

9. Courts in many states are too lenient, 
and are not dealing severely with dis- 
honesty. 

10. There is a growing disinclination 
toward work. 

Some of the reasons advanced are: 

1. Changes in modes of living. 

2. Underpayment of employees, and lack 
of strict supervision by employers. 

3. Disrespect for law, bred by unpopular 
laws that result in social unrest and dis- 
satisfaction. 
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4. Family and sehool training on the 
wrong track with little attempt to instil 
ethical or moral principles. 
Analysis of cases of dishonesty shows, 
however, that the underlying reason is liv- 
ing beyond one’s means. One writer says 
that too easy credit has encouraged this. 
In connection with the question- 
naires an analysis was made of the causes 
of one hundred specific fidelity losses, se- 
lected at random. The average amount in- 
volved was $6,121 and the average age, 34 
years. The cases were grouped as follows: 
Extravagance—living beyond means 
for pure pleasure, social standing 
or ordinary living 

Crooked ignorance—men dishonest 
through sheer lack of intelligence. 19 

Bald dishonesty 

Honest ignorance—losses not involv- 

ing dishonesty, but due to low in- 
telligence and incompetence 

Family and business troubles 

Office conditions—misuse of funds 

following general practice, care- 
lessness arising from want of over- 
sight by superiors, and neglect to 
keep check on subordinates 

Technical—the principal only le- 

gally liable and not culpable 

Professional—known criminals who 

get employment 
Speculation 


The author comments specifically on the 
number of cases due to lack of intelligence. 


The Personal Equation in Automobile 
Driving. F. A. Moss anp H. H. Auuen. 
Journal of Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, April, 1925, Vol. 16, No. 4, pp. 
415-420. 

Although many variables enter into the 
personal equation of the driver of an auto- 
mobile, this paper concerns principally his 
reaction-time. The tests described had for 
their objects the determining of (a) the 
average time that elapses between the hear- 
ing of asignal, such, for example, as the shot 
of a pistol, and the applying of the brake; 
(b) the relation between the reaction-time 
and the variability of the individual; and 
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(c) the effect on reaction-time of such fac- 
tors as the speed of driving, training, age, 
sex, race and general intelligence. 

The reaction-time was determined by two 
pistols mounted on the under side of the 
running-board of an automobile and pointed 
toward the ground, the first being fired by 
the experimenter when the car had reached 
the desired speed, the second, by the person 
under test in making the initial motion of 
applying the brake-pedal. The shells used, 
being loaded with red lead, made bright 
spots on the road, the distance between 
which could be measured accurately. The 
ratio of this distance, measured in feet, to 
the speed of the car, in feet per second, gave 
the reaction-time. The subjects of the 
test included 36 students from George 
Washington University, including 10 female 
students; 11 colored students from Howard 
University; and 10 taxicab drivers. Each 
person was tested at speeds of 10, 15, 20, 25 
and 294 miles per hour. An average reac- 
tion-time for the total number of 285 runs 
was found to be 0.54 second. Variability 
was determined by subtracting the shortest 
reaction-time of each person from the long- 
est and dividing the difference by two. 
When these results were plotted against the 
reaction-time of the various persons, the 
surprisingly high correlation factor, 0.822, 
was obtained. 

The conclusions reached were that the 
reaction-time (a) is not appreciably affected 
by the speed of driving, (b) may be reduced 
by training, (c) is not affected by age or 
sex and (d) is related to general intelligence. 
The number of data at hand was insufficient 
to show what, if any, is the influence of race. 


Behavior Studies in Industry. Henry B. 
Evxinp, M.D. Journal of Industrial 
Hygiene, January, 1925, Vol. 7, No. 1, 
pp. 17-24. 

Continues the discussion of an investiga- 
tion of working conditions in a large Boston 
mercantile house begun in the Journal of 
Industrial Hygiene, 1924-1925, Vol. 6, pp. 
113. 

In this investigation psychological tests 
were given, rating scales were devised and 
installed, clinical studies were made, physi- 
cal and in some cases psychiatric examina- 
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tions were given, and finally, a question- 
naire, not to be signed by the employees, 
was filled out. This article deals with the 
last phase of the investigation. The author 
discusses the merits of an inquiry of this 
kind compared with individual interviews. 
Gives the questionnaire in full and the 
number and kind of replies to each question. 
Favorable experience with this question- 
naire suggests a wider use of this method in 
industrial studies. 

About 80 per cent of the total number of 
questionnaires were returned, and these 
represented slightly better than half of the 
entire group of junior women employees. 
Study of the results indicates a very favor- 
able showing for this group. The majority 
spend not more than forty minutes going to 
and returning from work, which is an im- 
portant consideration from the standpoint 
of fatigue. With a few exceptions ali 
live at home. Generally they eat a fairly 
hearty breakfast but could possibly give 
more time toit. Inspending their evenings 
away from home there is little to indicate 
indulgence in excesses. They arrange their 
daily routine in a sound manner and secure 
sufficient sleep. The majority seem satis- 
fied with their work but many show & 
healthy unrest and desire to get ahead, by 
taking up special courses of study. 


The Principles Involved in Securing Service 
Ratings as Exemplified in a Large Bank. 
Forrest A. Kinessury. Public Per- 
sonnel Studies, March, 1925, Vol. 3, No. 3, 
pp. 70-84. 

The problem of ratings should be ap- 
proached from the point of view that they 
are a practical administrative device. The 
rating system put into use should be de- 
veloped out of the actual administrative 
situation in which the ratings are to be 
used, instead of being imposed from with- 
out. The terms which the rating forms em- 
ploy should be determined by the particular 
conditions under which the ratings are to 
be made, the habits of judgment, descrip- 
tion and definition which the executives 
doing the rating customarily find useful in 
expressing their estimates of particular 
workers. 

A detailed account is given of the proce- 
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dure used in working out the service rating 
program of the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago. 

The first problem was the selection of the 
particular personal qualities with reference 
to which employees were to be rated. 
Those traits should be chosen which in some 
way affect the quality or quantity of the 
employee’s output and his working relations 
with his employer or fellow employees. 

What these important job qualities are, 
depends on the particular job or class. A 
formal job analysis or classification, case 
studies of careers of successful employees, 
and case studies of failures will help reveal 
them. The next problem was to weight the 
qualities, for not all traits are equally im- 
portant for any one job or class of job. 
This was accomplished by asking the rater 
to indicate by a check mark those qualities 
regarded by him as most important for the 
job held by the employee being rated. 
These judgments were supplemented by 
personal knowledge of the job requirements 
and also by checking against the summary 
rating on “general suitability.” 

Two other problems were, how to define 
the qualities and how many degrees of 
the quality to distinguish. The qualities 
should be defined in terms applicable to the 
job and in terms familiar to the raters. 
After considerable experimentation a five 
degree scale with a series of definitions in 
terms which were conformable with those 
habitually used by raters in judging em- 
ployees was decided upon. 

Ratings were made by as many executives 
as were in a position to make impartial 
and competent estimates. Raters were 
instructed how to make reliable ratings. 
This was accomplished; (1) by presenting 
the plan to all managers in general confer- 
ence and explaining to them the need and 
purposes of the ratings program; (2) by 
distributing ratings sheets and instructions 
and having trial ratings made. Each 
rater’s set of estimates were here analyzed 
both for internal inconsistences and, after 
the first ratings, for discrepancies with 
former ratings. These errors were pointed 
out in personal conferences. A rating 
manual was prepared and given to each 
manager who was held responsible for 
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knowing its contents and following its 
instructions; (3) by describing the rating 
systems and its objects in the employee’s 
magazine. 

At the Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank ratings are made systematically 
once every six months and rigidly checked 
up. Investigations have revealed several 
frequently recurring types of errors to one 
or another of which almost every rater is 
liable. Some of these common types of 
error are: 

1. Hasty and careless rating. 

2. Failure to distinguish clearly between 
two traits. 

3. Unintentional bias for or against an 
employee. 

4. Making allowance for the inexperi- 
enced but promising new employee. 

5. Wrong standards, too “easy’’ or too 
‘hard”’ markers. 

6. Unconscious tendency to raise or relax 
one’s standard during the rating process, so 
that a given degree does not mean the same 
thing on every rating sheet. 

7. Too uniform ratings, 
“bunching.”’ 

8. Too little discrimination in rating 
competent employees. 

9. Serious inconsistencies between ratings 
on various traits. 


too much 


Suggested Tests for Senior Library Assistant, 
Circulation Department. Frep TELFORD 
AND F. A. Moss. Public Personnel 
Studies, March, 1925, Vol. 3, No. 3, pp. 
97-110. 

These tests are intended for use in libra- 
ries where there is a relatively fine division 
of labor, with separate and distinct circula- 
tion, reference, cataloging and other de- 
partments. An analysis of the data 
gathered by the Committee on the Classi- 
fication of Library Personnel together with 
some of the experimental studies carried on 
by that body made it possible to determine 
the duties of Senior Library Assistant in the 
Circulation Department and to state the 
minimum and desirable qualification with 
considerable exactness. The minimum 
qualifications are: 

1. Education equivalent to that required 
for graduation from a four year high school 
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course and in addition either a one year 
course in a library school or two years 
of experience (including library training 
courses) in a library using modern methods. 

2. Abstract intelligence equal to or 
greater than that represented by a score of 
105 (the lower limit of the B rating) in the 
army alpha intelligence tests. 

3. Considerable knowledge of modern 
library practice, knowledge of and liking 
for books; ability to size up situations and 
persons and to get along well with other 
people; tact; good judgment; pleasing 
personal appearance and good physical 
condition. 

The tests were given to a group of 27 
individuals in the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia, 42 individuals in 
the Public Library of Des Moines, Iowa, 
5 high school librarians in Des Moines and 
21 individuals in one of the classes in the 
Pratt Institute School of Library Science 
in Brooklyn. Some characteristics of the 
tests are: 

1. The best, easiest and the most reliable 
means of making sure that library em- 
ployees have high intellectual ability is to 
give some standardized intelligence test. 
The tests suggested are one of the five 
alternative forms of the army alpha intelli- 
gence tests. 

2. In the case of the library worker em- 
ployed at the loan desk, a high level of social 
intelligence is as desirable as a high level of 
abstract intelligence. Therefore in one of 
the tests (that on library science) a number 
of questions intended to test the ability to 
size up situations and people and to deal 
with them effectively are included. A 
sample of the type of questions included in 
this test is: 

A middle-aged woman comes to the loan 
desk during a quiet time and hesitatingly 
states she wants a novel to read but does not 
know exactly what one. You should: 

—tTell her to go to the shelves, pick out 
the book she wants, and bring it to you to 
be charged; 

—Tell her that another girl at the loan 
desk might help her choose a book; 

—Show her the card catalog, tell herto run 
through it until she finds a book she wants, 
and bring the call number to you so that you 
can have it secured for her; 
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—Suggest several books which you think 
might interest her and help her to select one. 

3. The questions asked those who work 
at the loan desk in the circulation depart- 
ment are widely diversified. Therefore in 
Test 3, 145 different items of information are 
asked for. Part 1 deals with the problems 
involved in satisfying 25 requests for books 
from a limited number. Part 2 contains 50 
questions in, the multiple choice form on 
titles, authors, quotations, characters, and 
the themes and nature of books. 

4. People who come to libraries in most 
cases want books or information found in 
books. Therefore in Test 4 considerable 
emphasis is placed on knowledge of books. 
This test consists of 50 statements to be 
indicated as true or false. 

5. Owing to the fact that Senior Library 
Assistants are constantly dealing with the 
public the need for testing certain person- 
ality traits is obvious. Since personality 
tests are not available the only substitute 
for such a test is a personal interview in 
which some estimate, crude and unreliable 
though it may be, is made of these traits. 
An interview lasting not more than ten 
minutes should be sufficient to accomplish 
this. 

When the persons taking the tests were 
divided into groups, it was found that 
almost without exception the pages and 
employees made low scores. The students 
in the library school, even though they had 
completed only about two-thirds of the 
course, made relatively high scores; those 
who did not do well were short on knowledge 
of books and general information. Some 
of those who have had considerable experi- 
ence in library work but not in the circula- 
tion department made high scores, while 
others for one reason or another made low 
scores. Practically all those doing success- 
ful work in the circulation department were 
able to make high scores. 


A Prognostic Test in Typewriting. Mary 
L. Gronert. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, March, 1925, Vol. 16, No. 3, 
pp. 182-185. 

Describes a prognostic test for rapidity 
and accuracy in typewriting invented by 
the author while teaching in the St. Louis 
high schools. 
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Use was made of a substitution test, the 
Lynch Prognosis test, after adapting it to 
the conditions involved. It was considered 
that a substitution test would best measure 
the mental traits necessary for progress in 
‘touch typewriting, such as, ability to memo- 
rize quickly, mental alertness, ability to 
«concentrate, etc. 

Scores in the ‘tests were compared with 
‘actual typewriting achievement, and they 
seem to indicate that (1) if the subject 
equalled or excelled the median for the 
class he was almost sure to do good work, 
(2) if the score was consistently 10 points 
or more below the median he was almost 
sure to do failing work. 

The predictive value was found suffi- 
ciently high to warrant continuing use of 
the test. Under the method of admitting 
all who applied to classes in typewriting, 
without using a prognostic test, the failures 
were well over 50 per cent. By having ad- 
mission based on the score of this test the 
percentage can be reduced to 173, or less. 


Formulas for the Determination of Certain 
Measures of Central Tendency and Varia- 
bility for a Composite Group. . FRANK C. 
Touton. Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, March, 1925, Vol. 16, No. 3, pp. 
170-174. 

Sets down formulas for the computation 
of measures of central tendency and varia- 
bility for a composite group using known 
measures of frequency of central tendency, 
and of variability, for each of two or more 
related groups. 

The author found it necessary to treat as 


one group, college entrants who had taken 
intelligence examinations at different dates 
and had been classified by semester groups, 
by sex, and by plan of admission used. In 
order to obtain measures of central tend- 
ency and variability the required formulas 
are developed and their use illustrated. 


Mental Tests as Entrance Requirements to 
State Supported Institutions from the Legal 
Viewpoint. Paut G. H. Jarvis. School 
and Society, March 7, 1925, Vol. 31, No. 
532, pp. 280-281. 

States the situation that the state sup- 
ported universities and colleges are in with 
reference to their requiring a certain stand- 
ing in mental tests as an entrance qualifica- 
tion. If such schools put the contemplated 
rulings into effect the courts of the country 
will be called upon to decide their authority 
for doing so. 

Differentiates between admission of ap- 
plicants to a public educational institution 
and their government and control after 
admission. Lists some of the things the 
courts would have to decide, and gives an 
opinion as to what it is reasonable to expect 
them to do, in the light of numerous cases 
relating to similar educational matters that 
have already been tried. 

The question will be, is the ruling sanc- 
tioned by usage? The courts will have to 
decide whether or not a mental test is in any 
respect different from any other entrance 
requirement. The author then gives the 
grounds for decision either way by the 
courts. 
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AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Financial Executives’ Division, 
May 6 to 8 


The Financial Executives’ Division of 
the American Management Association 
held their first conference on May 6, 7 and 
8 at Briarcliff Lodge, near New York. The 
Financial Executive’s Part in Management; 
What He Does and What His Relations with 
Other Executives Are,’’ was the subject 
discussed. The work, relationships and 
experience of several representative finan- 
cial executives was presented and was the 
basis for discussion. 


meeting 


The Chicago meeting of the Production 
Executives’ Division, held May 21, 22 and 
23, will be reported on in a later issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH IN OHIO COLLEGES 


The Ohio College Association, at its meet- 
ing at Columbus, Saturday, April 4, voted to 
approve the following recommendations 
made by a committee which had under ad- 
visement the question of the use of uniform 
intelligence tests for entrance purposes to 
all colleges of the Ohio College Association: 

1. That the Ohio College Association go 
on record as favoring the adoption by its 
member colleges of a uniform intelligence 
test for research purposes in solving college 
entrance allied pedagogical problems with 
& view to pooling the research results for the 

_ benefit of all the colleges. 

2. That each member college be asked to 
designate one person to represent that col- 
lege as the responsible executive in charge 
of research from the viewpoint of this re- 
port. It shall be the duty of this research 
worker to correspond with the standing 
committee on research, hereinafter named, 
with a view of furthering research at his 
college. 


Notes 


3. That, in order to carry out the above 
provisions the executive committee of .the 
Ohio College Association appoint annually 
a standing committee of five members to 
formulate a research program for adoption 
of uniform intelligence tests in September 
1925 and thereinafter to act as an executive 
committee in encouraging research work 
on these tests, and the promulgation of the 
results of this research. 


SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES IN 
GUIDANCE 


VOCATIONAL 


The Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
April 1925, outlines the courses in vocational 
guidance to be given by the following uni- 
versities and colleges during the coming 
summer: 

Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 

New York City. : 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

New York University, Washington 

Square, New York City. 

Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 

lege, Pa. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Wisconsin State Board of Vocational 
Education, Madison, Wis. 


“WHAT THE COAL COMMISSION FOUND” 


“What the Coal Commission Found” is 
the title of a book to be published in June 
by The Williams & Wilkins Company of 
Baltimore, which is an authoritative sum- 
mary of the findings of the United States 
Coal Commission. When it was found 
that the full reports were so extensive and 
voluminous certain staff members con- 
ceived the idea of a digest covering the 
salient points in order to make the work of 
the Coal Commission generally available. 
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The book, it is said, will contain some 
400-450 pages, well illustrated with plate 
engravings, as well as charts and graphs. 
Edward Eyre Hunt is the editor. Con- 
tributors include Joseph H. Willits, F. G. 
Tryon, Sidney Hale, David L. Wing, Anne 
Benzanson, Marie L. Obenauer and many 
‘others. 


NEW DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL RESEARCH AT 
STANFORD 


Mr. Karl M. Cowdery has been appointed 
Director of Personnel Research at Stanford 
University. One object of the newly 
created position is to further investiga- 
tions bearing on the methods and basis for 
selection of students through detailed study 
of the value of tests, high school marks, 
extra curricular high school activities, trait 
ratings, etc., in predicting relative univer- 
sity success. Other types of investigations 
which will probably be undertaken are 


such as bear upon the measurement of = 
special aptitudes and interests and upon | 
the problems of placement and guidance. 

It is recognized that Stanford University 
is in a peculiar position with respect to the © 
problem of selection among the candidates 
who apply for admission. Owing to the 
severe and necessary limitation of attend-— 
ance, the University must reject not only 
applicants who are inadequately prepared, 
but many others of better than minimum } 
eligibility. At the present time selection ~ 
is based in part upon the Thorndike Intel- 7 
ligence Examination. Since 1924 this test — 
has been given in many parts of the United 7 
States to candidates for entrace to Stan- 
ford. It is also given annually by repre- 
sentatives of the University in some thirty 
high schools of California. The first year 
of the operation of this plan raised the | 
average Thorndike score of entering stu- 
dents by nearly ten points. 
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